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wish we were as well off as he describes us. Yet it is from 
these delightful regions that every one, who can ride or walk 
away, from children at the breast to women eighty years old, 
is flying as from a pestilence, not tempted to stay by that 
fine freedom of the soul, of which our author will have it 
there is so much in Germany. Now we apprehend that it is 
precisely those fine moral comforts which are wanting « in Eu- 
rope, nay we say it boldly, in Germany most of all.' In 
some parts of Europe there is more wealth, in most there is 
more artificial refinement, and more learning, than in Ameri- 
ca ; but in none is there much freedom either of soul or body ; 
most in England, but not enough there. The tyranny is of a 
different kind in different places. In one it is the dispropor- 
tionate wealth of the aristocracy, as in England ; and in one 
it is the unbalanced despotism of the government, as in Ger- 
many : hut in all it is freedom, liberty, confidence, equality 
of rights, when there is equality of merit, which are wanted : 
a want which is poorly supplied by pictures and statues, by 
fleets and armies, nay by fine poetry and prose ; — though 
these arc all excellent in their way. 



Art. II. — Letters from Geneva and France, written during a 
residence of between two and three years in different parts 
of those countries, and addressed to a Lady in Virginia, by 
her Father. Boston, printed for Wells & Lilly, 1819. 

A book of travels written by a countryman will probably 
be more useful, and will certainly be more intere-sting, than one 
of equal merit by a foreigner ; it places us more immediately 
among the scenes he describes ; things, which would strike us 
as most strange, appear so to him, and the community of feel- 
ing which exists between us and the author prepares us to re- 
fer manners, men, and things to the same standard. In read- 
ing the works of those who have been bred up under institu- 
tions different from ours, and in a different state of society, 
especially works which dwell so much on domestic and familiar 
topics as books of travels, we are often not sure that we rightly 
understand the author, that he measures things by the same 
scale that we should, that he does not think highly of what 
would seem mean to us, that he does not approve or excuse 
what we should condemn. We are not sure that he does not 
pass over a thousand things, which would strike us as pecul- 
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iarities, but which he has been used to at home. — These re- 
marks would hold in any country, and be true of an English- 
man who should read the travels of a Frenchman, and of a 
Frenchman who should read the travels of a German. Still 
there is a greater similarity between all the countries of Eu- 
rope, than there is between America arid any of them, and 
that interest which a citizen of any nation, for the reasons 
we ha\e slated, feels in a book of travels of a countryman, is 
much increased in the case of an American. We cannot trust 
them abroad to speak of each other ; or always understand 
them when they do. 

We have been led to these remarks by the contrast of the 
chaste and high-toned moral feeling pervading the work be- 
fore us, with the flippancy and profligacy of some late Euro- 
pean works of the same kind. It is the production of one of 
our fellow citizens in the South, who, from some cause whic'», 
in his preface, he invites and leaves us to conjecture, has not 
exhibited himself on the stage of public life, where talents and 
acquirements like his would have found a proper field for 
their exercise. 

The first volume contains a concise and well arranged his- 
tory of Geneva, a remarkably fine description of its scenery, 
and a fair and impartial account of its manners and customs. 
The author is a man of much observation, and there is at 
once a strength and ease in his descriptions, which we have 
seldom seen surpassed ; indeed we do not remember any wri- 
ter who retains his original sensations with more freshness, 
and commits them to paper with more of the glow of the 
first impression. It needs but few pages to show that he is 
possessed of much more general information, and of a more 
minute and thorough acquaintance with classical literature, 
than a majority of those who have undertaken to amuse or 
instruct the world by their letters, travels or histories. He 
quotes frequently, but with a better purpose than to show his 
reading, and makes his varied and extensive knowledge sub- 
servient to the illustration of every subject he touches. There 
is often wit and always pertinency in his allusions. 

Having risked our opinion in our author's favour so free- 
ly, it may be proper to bring him to confirm it. The follow- 
ing description of Mad. de Stael conveys a lively idea of her 
manners, and every one, who has read her « Germany,' will ac- 
knowledge the justice of the critique on her writings. 
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' The first time I saw this celebrated lady was in her Castle of 
Copet, and when her mind was as yet strongly impressed with the 
loss of her father, of whom she never speaks but in terms of the 
highest affection and veneration. She was surrounded, as usual, 
with a company of men, who hung upon all that she said. By de- 
grees, her natural cheerfulness prevailed, and placing herself very 
much at her ease, with her feet resting upon an opposite chair, she 
ran on in a flow of lively conversation. She speaks, 1 think, even 
better than she writes, and is never at a loss for the happiest ex- 
pressions, colouring every thing after a manner peculiar to her- 
self, and deviating, at times, into anecdotes and descriptions 
which might offend your chaster ears, on the other side of the At- 
lantic. Her person is of a middling size ; her features are not 
all of them good, and her complexion is bad ; but she has a certain 
roundness and amplitude of form much admired and aspired to in 
this country, with a good natuied, lively countenance and very fine 
eyes. With many of the graces of her sex too, and with a natu- 
ral desire for those triumphs and that admiration they are entitled 
to, she rather unwisely goes over to the other sex on some occa- 
sions, if I may use the expression, in her conversation and man- 
ners. 

' The writings of Mad. de Stael bespeak an ardent imagina- 
tion, a warm heart and a considerable fund of various literature. 
She writes, in general, from accurate observation, or where her 
means of information fail, she guesses more happily than most 
people 5 confounding sometimes, however, it is said, argument 
with truth, and the art of reasoning with reason itself. Her sys- 
tem of liberty too might probably end in slavery, and her philos- 
ophy in ignorance, and her vision of perfectibility is contradicted 
by the experience of past ages and the events of the present. 

' Her intended tour in Italy, next winter, will probably furnish 
her with materials for an interesting work, and particularly so, if 
she could submit to what she supposes a very inferiour department 
of literature, and would simply convey to her readers the impres- 
sions made on her own cultivated mind.' 

We sometimes meet with writers who give us animated 
descriptions of the scenery, manners, and habits of the peo- 
ple they visit, who have observation and judgment enough to 
glean all that may be necessary to give us a bird's-eye view 
of society, but who go no farther ; who do not travel out of 
their way to draw comparisons or inferences, nor trouble 
themselves with tracing character to its sources, and investi- 
gating the modifications it receives from national customs or 
the peculiarities it exhibits in them. Now we do not, entire- 
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]y, object to this, for it has saved us from many prosing essays 
and profound disquisitions, which would have leit us about as 
wise and not quite as patient as they found us ; but such 
writers cannot take a high stand in this golden age of litera- 
ture ; they can furnish materials for the speculations of phi- 
losophy and theories of political science, and must be content 
to be useful without being very, famous. To them, the re- 
mark which just closed our quotation, may be properly ap- 
plied ; let them describe the manners, laws, and institutions 
of the people they visit, and they will be useful ; and let 
them describe the effects produced on their minds by the ob- 
jects which surround them, and if they have even a moderate 
share of talent, they will be sure to engage the attention ; for 
things so strange and manners so different, as those of one 
nation must be from those of another, will produce an excite- 
ment of feeling and new sensations, differing in different per- 
sons, and interesting in all. But let them stop here; above 
all, let them avoid analysing national character. We have 
been surfeited with descriptions of greedy, polite, fierce and 
fawning, tiger and monkey Frenchmen ; of proud, independ- 
ent, bullying, factious Englishmen ; of dull, purse-proud, 
indefatigable Dutchmen ; of heroic, sentimental, metaphysic- 
al Germans ; of voluptuous, refined, degraded Italians. Of 
these we have had enough, and more than enough; but, as we 
before observed, let travellers describe simply the manners of 
the people they visit, and their readers will generally have 
formed a character of them full as vivid and probably more 
accurate, than could have been given them by a systematic 
analysis. But it is not for a mind like that of Madame de Stael 
to be tied down with such restrictions ; she was formed to 
rise higher and pursue a more brilliant career, exciting admi- 
ration by her beauties, and almost repelling criticism by the 
dazzling radiance which genius and imagination have thrown 
around her ; and perhaps it is not of consequence to inquire 
if we receive much improvement from what so much delights 
us. Besides we are not certain that as much good, though of 
a different kind, does not sometimes result from an impetus 
thus given to the feelings and imagination, as we should gain 
by sober instruction on points of fact. 

The forms of society in Geneva do not differ much from 
our own ; their Sunday evening parties, however, produce 
more familiarity of intercourse, and an ease of social life to 
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which we are strangers. In their tea-parties, in the first of 
the evening, a circle of ladies sit guard round a huddle of 
gentlemen ; at a certain hour, a table is introduced with the 
tea equipage, and cakes and pastry are handed round ; 
to this succeeds a number of card tables, and here is mani- 
fested the talent of the lady hostess, in arranging her com- 
pany. 

' It has made me sorry,' says our author, ' upon such occasions, 
to see a delicate and pretty woman toiling through a numerous 
company, with a pack of cards in her hands, inviting some and 
soliciting or commanding others to draw a card and to take their 
places ; but it has been afterwards consoling to behold her rest- 
ing from her labours, as she sat with self-complacency surveying 
the various groups she had so skilfully arranged. Bonaparte re- 
viewing his army after they had crossed the Alps could hardly 
have been more gratified. There are private balls also, from time 
to time, for dancing is a very favorite amusement, and it would 
be very agreeable to be present at them, were they not so crowd- 
ed ; but one would think that every body here was of Miss La- 
rolle's opinion, when she talks with deiight of having been so 
squeezed at a ball that she could hardly breathe.' 

We are not much pleased with the following account of the 
manner in which the Swiss settled their religious disputes. It 
seems to be carrying into things which ought to be safe from 
its intrusion, that cold and selfish prudence which is the dark 

side of the Swiss character. 

' Nothing, perhaps, is more expressive of that ancient good na- 
ture and good sense, of which there are such valuable remains in 
Switzerland, than the peaceable and friendly manner in which the 
important question of religion was decided at the reformation. 
Having heard, as they supposed, all that was worth hearing on the 
subject, the people of each village and neighbourhood assembled 
on a day agreed on, and put it to the vote whether they should be 
catholics or protestants ; nor was there an instance of the minor- 
ity making the least opposition to the decision.' 

This may he a very 'good natural' way of settling a 
question of such importance, and might be a very good way 
if a man's conscience could be tied to his neighbour's hands j 
but it would seem that religion could scarcely have had its 
proper influence over their affections and judgments, when 
the mode of its observance was so indifferent to them. 
They might have shown more good sense, and as much good 
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nature, by agreeing to worship, each in his own way, with- 
out molesting his neighbour, or insisting on his adoption of 
the same mode with himself. 

We meet with a singular instance of the little importance 
so lately attached to America, in Europe. Our author, in 
conversing with a French general of division, was astonish- 
ed by the inquiry whether the Americans were really a sove- 
reign independent people or not ; 

' We are too apt,' says he e to overrate our importance, as the 
fly does in one of iEsop's Fables, and perhaps are not so superiour, 
as in our insolence of youth we are led to suppose, to what we are 
pleased to call the decrepitude of Europe. Fauchet gave a sad 
picture of us, and so does Volney. But the time will come, I 
trust, when the ardent spirit of money making will be more under 
the control of integrity ; when every sort of intellect will have its 
occupation and meet with its reward ; when we shall have poets 
and historians of our own ; when the Belles Lettres of foreign 
languages will be more diffused, and when we shall blush that it 
should have been proposed in Congress to declare ourselves the 
most enlightened nation on the globe.' 

We are not disposed to be ill-natured, and quarrel with 
our author for the expression of feelings, which were very 
common when this *as written, and which by having become 
incorporated with general political views, were often avowed 
unconsciously, without a man's giving himself the trouble to 
think whether he really felt and thought as disparagingly of 
his country, as he pretended to. Did we not think this ex- 
planation sufficient, we should ask what good purpose can be 
served by appealing to such incompetent authority as Fauchet 
and Volney : and, moreover, what moment more unlucky for 
quoting the judgments of respectable foreigners of America, 
than after having just recorded the anecdote, that a general 
of division had asked 'whether we were not still colonies?' 
With respect to having poets and historians of our own, 
we should like it as well as our author. Meantime it is some 
comfort that we have them at all : and that we have a right 
to call the greatest masters of English literature our country- 
men. In fact we know not why we have not as fair a right 
to congratulate ourselves on our affinity with those distin- 
guished authors which have written in our native language, 
since our fathers left England, as before. If the glory of 
their works belong only to their actual authors, then it is no 
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more credit to be of the same nation, town, or street than of 
the same hemisphere : If this glory, however, extend beyond 
the actual author, then we humbly think it is to be shared by 
all who are born to his language and who read, understand 
and admire his productions. We suppose that, in proportion 
to our population, Lord Byron and Walter Scott are more 
read in America than in England, nor do we see why we are 
not entitled to our full share of all that credit, which does not 
rest incommunicably in the person of the author. Nor do 
we know any principle which shuts out America from this 
citizenship of the English literary republic, which would not 
shut out half the towns and counties in England. 

In the second volume our author carries us to Paris, and 
we must confess he does not please us so well as in the first. 
If we recall the excitement of feeling on political subjects, 
which existed in our country at the time these letters were 
written, the reason of this will readily appear ; there are 
few of us whose prejudices have npt been weakened and 
political feelings softened, since that time, and letters written 
under the influence of those prejudices and feelings in their 
full force, find now but little in us to correspond to them. 
Nor do our views of the French Revolution at all coincide 
with his. We make this reflection in the simple confidence 
of fact, without being deterred by the unfavourable remark* 
made in a respectable quarter on a quotation in our last number 
of Geoffrey's observations upon Buonaparte's accession to 
the throne of France. We shall not contest the propriety of 
calling those observations of Geoffrey «an extravagant eulo- 
gium ;' we called them a piece of ' adroit flattery ' ourselves, 
and having just observed that Buonaparte had <no sentiment 
of true greatness,' we thought we might venture on the 
quotation without a caveat at the end of each sentence. And 
wc would suggest to the respectable author of the criticism 
to which we allude the expediency of so much liberality of 
interpretation, as will still make it convenient in all similar 
cases to dispense with such narrow minded and timid reser- 
vations : and not while he commends us for political Catholi- 
cism insist that we shall exercise it only in his way. 

To return to our author, Geneva was for a time the place 
of his education, and associated with the enjoyments of his 
youth ; we can pardon him, therefore, for the feelings with 
which he views the French revolution in its effects on a place 
which he seems to consider almost as Ins home ; for it de- 
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stroyed its commerce, overthrew its independence, and in 
some manner changed its character ; and any change would, 
probably, seem to him to be for the worse. But we are not 
pleased with the manner in which he refers to the revolution 
on other occasions and his blindness to the benefits arising 
from it. Great as were the horrors it produced, much as 
every principle of religion and virtue and every feeling of 
humanity were violated in its progress, and deep as were the 
moral corruption and degradation it caused, it certainly has 
resulted in benefits which in this country and at this time of 
day it ought not to be necessary resolutely to deny. 

The same strong good sense, which characterises in general 
our author's remarks on Geneva, is evinced in his observa- 
tions on what he sees in Paris. He carries us rather too 
minutely through the description of its public buildings, for 
scenes marked by the perpetration of such atrocities as were 
the greater part of them, are familiar to most readers, and 
they excite in him too much of that feeling to which we have 
just alluded, which gives an appearance of prejudice to his 
remarks on the nation. The Louvre, of course, would be 
one of the first objects to engage his attention, and the follow- 
ing remarks on its architecture and paintings are quite char- 
acteristic of his manner ; without the least pretension to con- 
noisseurship there is a freedom in his criticisms which 
reminds us of Simond ; they are the remarks of one who 
judges for himself, and does not make it a point to admire 
because others do, and who is not afraid to ridicule what 
appears to him ridiculous. 

* The fa.fa.de of the Louvre is, as I have mentioned, worthy of 
all that has been said of it. It is a handsome front, in which 
every ornament is connected with some apparent utility; the 
columns seem such as the weight to be supported requires, and 
the whole is a compound of uniform and regular simplicity. It 
is singular that every art should, in its utmost improvement, 
approach so near, in some respects, to the simplicity at which 
improvement began. It is so with architecture and so certainly 
with musk, which, never, I have often had occasion to observe, 
commands such universal attention, as when, like Rousseau's, it 
belongs to that species of simple melody, which one might sup- 
pose to have been the music of Nature. The same observation 
might, perhaps, be applied to the manners of private life ; the 
utmost refinement of which is to place every one at his ease ; 
and yet, such probably was the case in every assembly of sav- 
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ages, before improvement commenced. In poetry too, the most 
difficult of all arts, one principle requisite of perfection is an 
apparent facility which seeriis the inspiration of nature. * * * 

'At the flight of the holy family into Egypt we readily admit 
them to have been under the peculiar guidance of Providence ; 
but the subject, all sacred as it is, is rendered almost ridiculous, 
by the representation of a great, stout, well made, broad shoulder- 
ed angel, who walks before, and leads tbe ass by a halter.' 

The above observation is a part of his reply to the opinion 
of d'Alembert, that nothing should be introduced into poetry, 
which will not bear representation or canvas. He quotes 
also the line of Goldsmith, 

' Comfort came down tbe trembling' wretch to raise,' 

as conveying a Yery agreeable image to the mind, which, 
still, would not bear to be made the subject of painting. We 
are not sure here that Goldsmith in this line intended a dis- 
tinct personification, or meant any thing more than a meta- 
phorical use of language so common- as to have lost its im- 
mediate signification. 

We are inclined to agree with our author, in his general 
dissent from the theory of d'Alembert, that nothing should be 
admitted into poetry, that would not look well in a picture. 
Theoretical comparisons like this seldom sustain themselves 
in point of fact, and when applied to practice are of no value. 
The laws of imitation in the different arts are wholly different. 
Experience proves this, without our always being able to tell 
why. In Lessing's Laocoon, an attempt is made to ascertain 
this very point, with regard to painting and the other arts; 
but the discussion soon loses itself in metaphysical refine- 
ments, which never aid the amateur in forming a judgment 
in actual cases of works of art to be estimated or compared. 
There are, no doubt, many things which poetry would ex- 
clude, not because painting would exclude them, but on account 
of some quality which, in itself, makes them unsuitable for 
either. On the other hand, each may admit what the other 
would exclude. A human figure would look but oddly in a 
picture, without a nose ; and yet we remember to have heard 
a question raised by one of the most distinguished living 
poets, whether the word nose could possibly be admitted into 
serious poetry, without an unpleasant effect. It needs but a 
hasty comparison of the descriptions of beauty, in the poets 
of all nations and ages, to see how instinctively the mention 
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of this prominent feature is avoided. The same may be said 
of the arts of painting and sculpture ; it is impossible to rea- 
son from one to the other, and there are innumerable things 
which are beautiful in each, which the other excludes. A 
statue painted of five or six different colours, like a picture, 
would be as ridiculous, as a picture all white like a statue. 
Yec no metaphysical reason can be given why an imitation on 
canvass should admit colour and one on marble exclude it. 
This comparison goes beyond colour. Painting seeks to mul- 
tiply, vary, and spread out her creations ; she loves floating 
garments, an.d waving scarfs, and the contrast of forms de- 
li ned. Statuary, conscious of the inflexibility of the materi- 
al which she works on, would contract and compose her forms, 
and reduce them as nearly as possible to a grave, we had al- 
most said a lifeless simplicity. She disdains colour ; every 
thing like dramatic attitude is an abomination. One need 
only compare the ancient Cupid and Psyche with that of 
Canova, to feel, notwithstanding the beauty of the latter, how 
much more chaste and elevated was the ancient taste in this 
respect. We make these remarks at the greater length, because 
in some public discussions on the statue of Washington, to 
which the article on Canova in our last number gave rise, 
we observed that the argument from painting to sculpture was 
constantly made use of; and the authority of Messrs. Allston 
arid West, to whose opinion in a question in their own pro- 
fessions, particularly to that of Mr. Allston, none would yield a 
more unhesitating deference than ourselves, was appealed to 
as decisive of the question. Whereas the laws of imitation in 
the two arts are so wholly different, that, considering the 
natural tendency of the. human mind to judge on all subjects 
from the principles with which it is most conversant, we 
should feel rather induced to receive the opinion of a painter 
on a statue with some distrust : — Thinking that whatever 
advantage he possessed from having made the forms of the 
sculptor his study as an exercise in drawing, this advantage 
was at least counterbalanced by the habit of applying the 
knowledge so acquired, according to principles of imitation 
wholly different. 

The Laocoon and the dying Gladiator, excited only disgust 
and horror in our author's mind, and he wonders why people 
should throng to view objects which can raise only such pain- 
ful feelings. It is the same principle which filled the Roman 
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amphitheatres with crowds to witness the cruelties which the 
statue represents, and to behold hundreds of fellow beings torn 
and mangled by wild beasts; which sends Spaniards to the bull 
baiting and Englishmen to the boxing ring; which sends us to 
witness the mimic horrors and sufferings of tragedy, and 
would send us to witness the reality of it ; it is the combined 
operation of the love of excitement and curiosity, which fur- 
nishes the only answer to this paradox of receiving pleasure 
from witnessing suffering. 

We will add a few extracts, as specimens of our author's 
manner of description. Speaking of the opera at Paris, 

' But J am shocked to hear a hero sing. All the eloquence of the 
poet cannot reconcile me to such degradation in the persons 
of Hector and Achilles, and much less so, in those of Cicero or 
Cato ; and what think you of Regulus, whe, after having urged 
his countrymen, upon the most solemn and important of all oc- 
casions, to watch over the dignity and safety of the state, turns 
round and gives them a song before he ascends the Carthaginian 
vessel ? In modern operas, however, we are not shocked with 
such inconsistencies. The story is generally taken from some 
old romance or the Arabian Nights Entertainments, or the heathen 
mythology ; and the music, for which a certain number of lines of 
certain length have been ordered, condescends, as little as possible, 
to borrow aid from sense. The wonders which we read of in the 
Dunciad are here to be seen in all the perfection of extravagant 
absurdity. The angel of dulness here plants his standard, and 
scatters his magic charms in profusion. Monsters and gods, 
nymphs, shepherdesses, and furies are seen to dance or fight as 
the case requires ; it sometimes happens, too, from the course of 
the story made use of, that the horrors of the infernal regions are 
laid open ; the damned are seen rolling about in flames and sul- 
phur, and over them, at a distance, the mind is consoled with a 
view of the elysian fields, very much in the nature of a Mahometan 
paradise ; and this medley of absurdities, ending as Pope says, by 

" A fire, a jigg, a battle, and a ball," 
is received with as much applause as the victory of Austerlitz. 5 

Speaking of the style of opera dancing, he says, 

' It is what Young calls a tempest of agility, a violent exertion 
of bodily force, a turning round with velocity, and jumping as 
high as possible to light on one leg ; like those leaden figures of 
Mercury you see on houses or on walls j and all this is attended 
with an exposure of the person in the female dancers which ad- 
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mits of no description. The exertions of a dancer are generally 
fatal to health in a few years, and this is said to be particularly 
the case with the female dancers ; who after a strange variety of 
fortune and situation, very often, if they live to be old, take their 
station as beggars at a church door and die in an hospital.' 

The following is a description of the manner and address 
of Napoleon when he met the corps legislatif, which our au- 
thor witnessed from a gallery. 

' The speech, though short, he read. He was agitated I ob- 
served, and he breathed with difficulty ; and whether oppressed 
with the splendour which surrounded him, or out of patience 
at the tediousness of the ceremony, there was a mixed expression 
of anger and of sorrow very strongly marked upon his counte- 
nance. 1 do not think that, in the whole course of my life, I 
ever saw a countenance which held out less encouragement to 
any one who might be disposed to ask a favour from or throw 
himself upon the mercy of another. I now felt more forcibly 
than I had yet done in France, the blessing of being born in a free 
country ; and as we looked down on the plumes which waved 
below, it had the appearance of some splendid exhibition at the 
opera ; while the emperor, in his Spanish dress, received with 
shouts of applause and clapping of hands and saluted again in the 
same manner when he had finished speaking, instead of convey- 
ing to my mind any idea of regal dignity, made me think rath- 
er of some favourite actor in Richard III ; nor would the expres- 
sions which the historian applies to this valiant usurper of the 
crown of England, be inapplicable on the present occasion.' 

The book derives all its interest from the power of descrip- 
tion, the proper feeling, and the strong vein of good sense 
which runs through it. Its style is far from being polished, 
and there is frequently an awkwarduess of expression which 
surprises us, from one who has enjoyed the advantages of an 
English education. A strong objection to it arises from the 
inveteracy of the prejudice in favour of England and every 
thing English, which tinctures all his observations, and 
which is unpleasant, even to those who admire as much as 
we do her well balanced constitution, her noble institutions, 
and the splendour of her literary character. But the objec- 
tion does not rest here ; there are expressions which savour 
too much of aristocracy for a citizen of a great and happy re- 
public, and even something like an avowed preference for a 
monarchical government. These sentiments can be traced so 
directly to education and early impressions, that we must 
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rather regret that his good sense should not have induced hira 
to conceal them, than quarrel with him for entertaining them j 
for we believe so much in the white paper system of Locke, 
and in the omnipotency of these causes, that we can hardly 
find fault with a man for not erasing opinions and feelings 
which have been ingrained perhaps with the very texture of 
his soul. 



Art. III. — A Biographical Memoir of Hugh Williamson, M. D. 
LL. D. &c. by David Hosack, M. D. LL. D. Sfc. New 
York. C. S. Van Winkle, 1820. pp. 91. 

Dr. Wiixiamson's name is too well known to our readers 
from his writings, to have required a particular notice of a 
work like that before us. We call the attention of our read- 
ers to Dr. Hosack's biographical memoir, wholly on account 
of the anecdote contained in it of the famous letters of 
Hutchinson and Oliver. We give the anecdote as it stands 
in Dr. Hosack's words. 

' We now come to an event, memorable by the commotion it ex- 
cited at the time, and by the magnitude of the consequences 
which have since arisen from it : 1 refer to the discovery of the 
celebrated letters of Hutchinson and Oliver : and here I beg leave 
to call your notice to a few of the earlier circumstances of the 
late revolutionary war, in order to communicate a fact hitherto 
unrevealed. 

« Although the disturbances which originated in the famous 
stamp act, had nearly subsided with the repeal of that noxious 
measure, and returning sentiments of friendship were every day 
becoming more manifest, yet new obstacles to a permanent recon- 
ciliation appeared in the attempts of the British administration, 
to render certain officers of the provincial governments depend- 
ant on the crown alone. This measure of the court gave particu- 
lar offence to the colony of Massachusetts, from the peculiarly ob- 
noxious character of their governor, who, at-times impelled by 
avarice and by the love of dominion, had, in furtherance of his 
schemes of self aggrandizement, uniformly manifested the most 
determined support to the views and measures of the mother 
country. 

' However discreditable to his reputation it may be, certain it 
is, that governor Hutchinson was secretly labouring to subvert 
the chartered rights of the colony, whose interests he had sworn 
to protect. His agency in procuring the passage of the stamp 



